So            THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY

brought to sell load on load of wool, lead from Derbyshire, and,
if harvests were good, barley from the eastern counties to export
to Flanders,

Such was the fair in mediaeval times, an essential part of the
nation's life, for centuries the great centre of tirade in all the
luxuries of existence and of the interchange of raw materials
for manufactured goods.

Roads and Trade Routes. But if the fairs brought from all
quarters so many merchants and such quantities of goods, how
did they get there ? Roads in the thirteenth century were bad,
but not so bad as they were four centuries later. The main
great Roman roads were still passable, neglected though they
had been for a large part of 800 years, and the duty fell on each
parish of maintaining both them and others. This duty was
variously performed; it depended largely on the lord of the
manor. The repair of bridges was part of the obligation known
as the trinoda nccessitas and not even tenants in' frank almoign f *
were exempt. But it does not follow that it was always properly
performed. It was also regarded as a proper object of pious
benefaction, and some of the Religious Gilds referred to in the
last chapter had this for one of their objects. One thing helped
to force the lords to keep the roads in repair: their estates
were scattered all over the country and, as we have seen, they
lived by passing with all their households from one to another.
This scattering of estates was part of the plans of certain kings
to provent any great baron accumulating a large compact piece
of territory and trying thereby to establish himself as independent
of the king.

A journey from Oxford to London took a day in summer and
two days in winter. Merlon College had a manor in Northumber-
land and it took six days' travel to reach it. The roads must
have been fairly good to allow this. At the same time there
were plentiful instances of neglect, and travelling in winter,
when streams flooded the road and holes and bogs were not
infrequent, was often dangerous to man and beast.

1 See p. 37.